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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wi_more, Jr. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Planting and Harvesting. 


chapter, the soil should be in per- 
fect condition before planting com- 
mences. 

On large areas, farm and garden tools 
are employed. First, the field is marked 
off in rows from 30 to 36 inches apart by 
means of a marker which consists of from 
five to seven pegs fastened to a heavy 
plank drawn by a horse. The advantage 
in first marking out is to get the rows of 
ufiform width and straight. Each peg 
makes a mark, each mark is a certain 
distance apart. The shovel plow is then 
used to open the trench over each mark. 
The depth is governed according to the 
size of corms to be planted. The bottom 
of the trench is leveled by means of a 
drag in cases of small stock. The drag 
may consist of a knotted chain, a short 
section of tree trunk (not to exceed six 
inches in diameter), or any other conven- 
ient article that will crush the rolling 
clods which fall back after the trench is 
opened. The drag is fastened to the plow 
by means of a rope six to eight feet long 
and follows immediately after. For large 
stock the trench should be leveled with a 
hand hoe making a broad flat bottom six 
to eight inches wide. Three corms can 
then be set abreast in order to keep the 
regular distance of two inches apart each 
way. 

Large corms are set upright, they will 
then be shapely when dug, whereas if 
tumbled every way into the trench some 
will be upside down which will make an 
ugly crook in the stem at the junction of 
the corm which spoils the sale. Another 
feature is that more or less energy is 
wasted by the corm in sending its sprout 
down and then up. They are later in 
coming up and do not have the root de- 
velopment they should have because of 
having their roots too near the surface. 

Small corms may be sown in the bot- 
tom of the trench as peas. It matters 
little to them whether or not they are up- 


N has been mentioned in a previous 


side down or not as the new corm soon - 


straightens itself after making its new 
roots. 

Large corms should be planted from 
five to six inches deep, small ones from 
three to four inches deep, curmels or hard- 
shells three inches deep, or even deeper 


if the soil is inclined to dry out quickly 
for they sometimes start very slowly. 

After the trenches are planted a wing 
plow is used to cover. This plow is built 
on the principle of an ordinary turn plow 
except that it throws the dirt two ways 
instead of one. In other wordsit is a right 
and left plow combined; the molding 
boards are long sweeps which can be ad- 
justed by means of a lever bringing the 
extreme ends far apart or close together. 
The front ends are attached to the shovel 
on hinges which allow them to swing 
freely. This instrument is inserted in the 
soil between two rows and the wings ad- 
justed so that the earth is thrown into 
the open trench filling it half way. The 
operation is repeated on the opposite side 
and the trench is filled and even ridged 
higher than will be required. All labels 
are adjusted and set in their proper 
places and reinforced by a heavy, short 
stake to prevent breaking. After ridging 
nothing further is done until the tiny 
weeds begin to appear, then the hand 
rake is used diligently and the surplus 
soil is raked down killing the first crop 
of weeds. This work must not be neg- 
lected long enough to allow the Gladi- 
olus sprouts to reach the surface of the 
soil after being raked down as the sun 
will blister the tender shoots and the 
rake will break many. 

No further attention is necessary until 
the crop has attained a height of six 
inches, then the horse cultivators are 
used. Harrow tooth cultivators should 
be first employed. They loosen the soil 
and kill the tiny weeds fully as well as 
the shovel cultivators, and do not throw 
the dirt against the row which is apt to 
cover many short plants. Hoeing and 
weeding are always in order; never allow 
the weeds to grow large. 

The crop should be cultivated at least 
once each week until blooming season, 
then they should be given one thorough 
cultivation with shovel cultivators, being 
careful to hill the rows as this method 
prevents the wind and rain from toppling 
over the large plants which have no other 
support. 

If the crop is grown for cut flowers care 
should be taken not to remove any more 
foliage than is necessary. Flowers can 
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be cut from a plant without damag- 
ing the corm if sufficient foliage is left to 
mature the plant, but if the foliage is taken 
away the corm will ripen at the state in 
which the flower was cut. It will be re- 
membered that the corm begins tu form 
its cormels at the time the flowers begin 
to open and any serious check in the 
growth is bound to injure and check the 
production of this under-ground crop. 

When the crop is grown for corms the 
flower spikes should be removed as soon 
as they begin to open. This can be done 
with a sharp knife or hand sickle nipping 
the spike just above the foliage. The 
strength and energy will be transferred 
from the production of flowers to that of 
bulblet making. The corm also will at- 
tain a larger size. The increase in cor- 
mels may be estimated 20% and the corm 
will be stronger. 

At blooming season all stock should be 

checked to see if the names are correctly 
placed and whether the weather has de- 
stroyed the markings on the labels. All 
rogues should be pulled out when seen as 
their bulblets will cause trouble for years 
if once mixed with those of another va- 
riety. 
Small stock should be dug as soon as 
large enough to work with. If allowed 
to ripen in the soil the small bulblets 
(cormels) will fall off and the task will 
be more difficult. Large stock should be 
taken up when the tips of the leaves turn 
brown and the foliage in general takes on 
a yellowish appearance. 

In digging large areas the writer has 
found the following methods most practi- 
cal, a'though different growers practice 
different systems. Each is governed by 
his particular soil and climatic conditions. 
In Colorado we begin digging Sept. 1st to 
10th. The tools used are spading forks, 
pruning shears and a machine drawn by 
two horses. This machine is built on the 
principle of a subsoiler; it is built on two 
runners like a sled. These runners are 
30 inches apart. Between the runners 
and attached to either side is an adjustable 
blade which runs under the row at an 
angle, cutting off the roots an inch or so 
below the corm and at the same time 
loosening the soil. This blade is raised 
or lowered by means of a lever. At the 
back of the machine is attached two plow 
handles for guiding and turning while in 
operation. At the front is attached an 
ordinary wagon tongue to which the horses 
are hitched. The row is straddled, one 
runner sliding on each side of the row. 
After the row is cut and loosened an or- 
dinary spading fork is used to lift the 
corms. In cases of large stock they are 
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pulied and piled keeping the corms and 
tops one way; the pruning shearsare then 
employed cutting the stems close to the 
corm. They are dropped into shallow 
boxes 14x 22x5. These boxes are stacked 
in the field in the same manner that chil- 
dren build blocks, leaving as much air 
space between each bx as is possible, 
stacking alternately. They are left to dry 
and cure, covering at night with canvas 
sheets to prevent freezing. 

Small corms are dug in a different way. 
These are topped as they are taken out 
of the soil in the following manner: After 
the row has been loosened in the manner 
described they are taken out by hand, 
first pushing as much dirt away from 
either side as possible. The tops are 
gathered together in one hand, the other 
hand is run under lifting them out. As 
much earth is removed as possible with- 
out shaking off the offsets. They are 
then broken off from the tops by striping 
the fingers down the tiny stems. They 
are dropped into a sieve, the mesh being 
small enough to prevent the small offsets 
from falling through. The large clods 
can be picked out and the contents tipped 
into a box as has been mentioned, these 
should not be too deep in the boxes as 
they dry more slowly. 

It is the digging of the small stock that 
makes the Gladiolus game hard to play. 
At best it is very tedious and slow work 
and there are always more or less small 
ones left in the soil to be scratched out, 
especially if one wishes to secure all the 
offsets which is always the case with new 
and rare varieties. In cases where each 
and every corm and cormel is wanted the 
only system is to first dig as has been 
described and then go over and scratch 
> the dirt in the row handful by hand- 

ul. 

In digging short varieties, trials and 
seedlings of small quantities, heavy paper 
sacks are the most convenient. They can 
be tied up and many stored together in 
one box without danger of mixing. They 
also can be set aside in an out-of-the-way 
place till planting time next season. 

The Holland growers grow differently 
than the American growers. Their land 
is limited and it is necessary for them to 
make all space count. They plant in solid 
beds not rows. All work is done by hand, 
using mostly the hoe. The digging is 
done mostly with a fork and they employ 
but little horse labor. 

In cases of small areas where the plant 
is used as an ornament, such as in parks, 
private gardens, etc., the stock can be 
handled in much the same manner as has 
been given, using a spading fork for lift- 
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ing, or even an ordinaryshovel. The fork 
is preferable for the reason that it will 
only mar the corm when coming in con- 
tact with it whereas a shovel will cut it 
in two. 

The principles of planting and harvest- 
ing are good soil, proper depth, correct 
labeling, good cultivation during the grow- 
ing season, digging when ripe, proper 
curing and protection from frost. It will 
be noted that newly dug corms are very 
tender and will -not stand the slightest 
touch of frost while green. 


[ Continued next month.) 


The Gladiolus in Australia. 
By A. WHITE. 


Greetings from this end of the world. 
Greetings from one flower lover to his 
kind across the sea. Mr. Cooper says he 
would like to hear about Gladiolus grow- 
ing in Australia. I am afraid there is 
not much to tell him yet, but there soon 
will be, for this flower is “coming” in 
Australia with a run. 

A few years ago it was hardly known 
here save to a few enthusiasts who grew 
it so as to compete in the “C Bulbous” 
class at the various shows. I am speak- 
ing more particularly now of the State of 
New South Wales where I live. In the 
States of Victoria and South Australia 
there were also a few who grew Gladioli. 
It was neglected; in fact it was ‘not 
known. Even to-day the seedsmen cata- 
log nothing newer than America, Baron 
Hulot and similar varieties. But they will 
next year. 

A few years ago I imported a batch of 
Pfitzer’s best, also a shipment from Hol- 
land, and asmaller shipment from America, 
and by making displays here at the vari- 
ous shows and at the various florists in 
the city, I have created quite an interest 
in Gladioli. 

I have been growing carnations here 
for years but after growing the modern 
Gladiolus I am afraid it is a case of “on 
with the new love.” Not that I am giv- 
ing up carnations, but they will certainly 
have a rival in Gladioli, and as I have 
climbed to the top of the carnation busi- 
ness in my state so I intend to be at the 
head of the Gladiolus business. 

Regarding growing: Our seasons are 
totally different from yours. Even as I 
write (July 7th) it is midwinter, and I 
am sitting near a fire, while you are 
enjoying the sunshine and the flowers. 
But spring will be here soon. We com- 


mence planting about August Ist to catch 
the shows about end of October, and we 
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continue planting up till about end of 
February. We get best results from stock 
planted about January Ist, as the blooms 
open slower and better in autumn (March 
and April) than in the late spring and 
summer. For remember our temperature 
in the shade occasionally goes up to 108°F. 
so imagine what it must be in the sun 
with one of our “westerlies” blowing like 
a furnace blast. However, by continuous 
cultivation and copious watering we get 
excellent results. 

Now regarding varieties: I have had 
excelient results from America (comes 
spotted here in summer), Hulot, Willy 
Wigman, Princeps, Europa, Schwaben, 
Grosfurst Elizabeth (splendid), Lily Leh- 
mann, War (sorry to mention it just now), 
Peace, Dawn, Rosella (too spindly), Phila- 
delphia, Vivid, Intensity, etc. I had a 
great show of Peace, and sent in a basket 
of about 45 spikes to one of our leading 
florists. He put them in a bucket (nothing 
smaller would hold them) and covered the 
bucket with crepe paper and displayed 
them in the window. After a while an 
idea struck him, he took off the paper and 
displayed the bare bucket full of the beau- 
tiful blooms, and attached a card Peace 
by the bucketful. It drew a great crowd 
and as a result I have orders for several 
dozens of Peace. 

Yesterday I received and planted a 
sample lot from E. E. Stewart. It is al- 
together too late or too early for planting 
here, but as the ground never freezes 
and we get no snow, only light frosts, I 
risked them and planted. I will let you 
know result later. 

I might say that there are in Australia 
several good local productions but not in 
sufficient quantities to market yet. 

One word more to your growers: Aus- 
tralia is a great field for your produce. 
The Gladiolus is “coming” and you will 
find a good market here for your bulbs. 


In response to several requests, and 
through the courtesy of Clark W. Browr, 
who kept the records, we are able to fur- 
nish the names of the varieties winning 
in some of the color classes at the New- 
port Show of the American Gladiolus 
Society last August as follows: 


Class Color Ist 2nd 

1 6 White Europa Europa 
2 ~=6 Pink Panama __. 
3 6 Yellow Sulphur King Schwaben 
4 6 Blue Miss Fairbanks Badenia 
5 6 Red Liebesfeuer Dazzler 
6 6 Any other 

color Loveliness Mrs. A.C. Beal 
31 25 White Alaska __. 
32 25 Red Mrs. F. King 
33 +425 Yellow Mongolian Canary Bird 
34 25 Blue Baron]. Hulot Blue Jay 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











TEST YOURSELF. 


When the Gladioli were in bloom and 
you saw those great beauties and the 
growers working among them, and pos- 
sibly bought a bunch, and it seemed to 
you that every one who saw them would 
do as you did, and that there must be 
great sale for them, now didn’t it look 
easy, and could you not imagine how the 
pocketbook of that grower was full to 
bursting? And you laid awake most of 
the night thinking of them and then slept 
only to dream of great plantings of Gladi- 


the most tedious is the growing of bulb- 
lets and seedlings. To do this well the 
plot should be spaded up and manure 
well worked in this fall, and it is advisable 
to sow it to rye, even if it is late, for it 
may be an open winter when it will grow 
well, and the growing rye full of sap is 
another form of valuable manure when 
turned under in the spring. There won’t 
be any harm in doing a part of this spad- 
ing yourself for unless you are very fortu- 
nate in always securing good help you 
may at some time be obliged to do at 
least a little of such work, perhaps to save 
a bunch of seedlings which you believe to 
be choice, but that your very dearest friend 
tells you she never would bother with. 
“Dig those things out of the dirt, no in- 

deed!” You may 





“When the style shows are on in autumn it takes a littie nerve to 
stay at home and dig the bulblets and seedlings.” 


oli, each possessing distinctive merit and 
worth its weight in gold, then awoke, 
sleepily aware that you had been treated 
to a glimpse of your subconscious self, 
but fully decided to take a hand in the 
growing of Gladioli. 

Many women, both old and young, are 
now planning this, and the advice of one 
who hasexperienced many of its pleasures 
and disappointments, is to first “ Test 
Yourself” before putting too much money 
in your pet scheme. Find out what some 
of the harder parts of the work and busi- 
ness are and whether you are adapted for 
or have a taste for such work. To do 
this thoroughly, perhaps it would be well 
to choose what you believe to be the 
hardest part of the work for the first year 
and follow it- to completion. Probably 








feel abashed and 
that you are mak- 
ing a spectacle of 
yourself, but such 
remarks should not 
worry you. Time 
was when it was 
considered the 
proper thing for 
woman to be the 
frail and clinging 
vine,andthe 
country girl equaled 
her city sister in 
the guarding of her 
complexion. Of 
course it was neces- 
sary for her to be 
more in the open 
and the sunbonnet 
stiffened with card- 
board slats was not 
uncommon. But 
the girl who loved 
the open air and 
sunlight, and foi- 
lowed father as he worked, and wore the 
bonnet around her neck instead of on her 
head, early learned the importance of 
knowing how to do things out of door. It 
was nice to learn music ard read poetry, 
and to cook and bake, but when the father 
was away and a windstorm blew the fence 
down allowing the cows free access to the 
field of corn, she could forget both frail- 
ness and sunbonnet and with authoritative 
“whey, there,” persuade the fiercely 
horned creatures into the barn, slip the 
plugs into place in the wooden stanchions 
and save the corn. 

The frailness, the sunbonnet, and the 
cow horns are gone, and now the big 
hatted, short skirted, high booted woman 
is slowly but surely taking up the out- 
door industries, for this is an era in the 
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march of human progress wherein she is 
taking her place recognized as the equal 
of man, and a hundred years from now 
the muse of history will record her 
achievements as well as those of man, 
and not the least of these will be the 
farming of flowers. 

Determination and stick-to-it-iveness are 
essential to success in anything, and after 
a winter of opportunity for planning and 
study of the flood of catalogues that may 
be yours for the asking, procure for trial 
a few each of the varieties of Gladioli 
you believe to be the best for your pur- 
pose whether for cut flowers or for the 
sale of bulbs. Finish preparing the plot 
for plaiting by again spading and work- 
ing the soil until it is light and mellow. 
Mark out the rows and have them straight, 
not always an easy task, sprinkle in a 
little fertilizer (it won’t sme!l good) cov- 
ering it lightly with soil. Plant the bulbs 
near or far, deep or shallow according to 
size of bulb and quality of soil, sow the 
bulblets and seed; then keep the culti- 
vator or hoe and rake going all summer. 
After the rain and it has dried off a little 
you would like an auto ride, but the 
Gladioli must be cultivated. Would not 
the lake breeze be cool and refreshing 
those long, hot summer days, the Gladi- 
olus blooms must be cut, and when the 
Style shows are on in Autumn it takes a 
little nerve to stay at home and dig the 
bulblets and seedlings. Dig them and 
spread in the sun if possible to cure and 
when dry spread them over the wire 
sorter to get them free from soil. It isa 
dusty job but many of the roots of the 
small sizes will be rubbed off, and after 
the remaining ones are cleaned, sorted 
and counted or estimated you have them 
ready to sell or plant the next year. The 
selling of them is a business by itself. 
Learn to grow them first. Are you will- 
ing to do all these things and many oth- 
ers unthought of, this year, five years, 
ten or twenty maybe? [f you are sure 
of it, you need not be afraid to invest 
your money. You have stood the test. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


It may have been noted that THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER has offered prizes 
at the various flower shows, and we would 
like it to be well understood that a prize 
of a subscription or subscriptions to THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER will gladly 
be contributed to any regularly announced 
flower show where Gladicli are especiaily 
mentioned in the program, the length of 
subscription depending, of course, on the 
importance of the show. 





Europa. 


[ Subject of illustration on our front cover page. | 


Europa was introduced to commerce in 
1910 by its originator, Wilhelm Pfitzer, 
and immediately created a furore. It is 
of the Gandavensis type with full rounded 
petals and flowers uniformly placed along 
the spike both rows facing one way. The 
flowers are inclined to open at once and 
carry from eight to twelve full open 
blooms at onetime. It is without question 
one of the best white Gladioli ever brought 
out and is pure paper-white with just a 
trace of color like a single drop of claret 
at the base of the throat. This is only 
noticeable on close inspection. The an- 
thers are blue. 

The flowers are medium large, carried 
on a spike approximately 30 inches tall. 
The spike is medium to slender with foli- 
age of a light green color. In refinement 
there possibly is no variety to excel it. 
The corms are medium in size yielding a 
tairnumber of cormlets. In other words, it 
would not b« considered a shy bearer. 
Color of corni, orange. Comes into bloom 
in from ninety to one hundred days from 
planting. 

The only fault with Europa is that it is 
not as strong constitutionally as is de- 
sired, but its behavior along this line is 
better in some localities than others. By 
careful selection and using acclimated 
bulbs, this difficulty should be overcome to 
a great extent. 


One of our subscribers calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that class No. 68 in the 
list of prizes and prize winners at the 
Newport Show of the American Gladiolus 
Society as given in the October issue, 
shows that the winners were B. H. Tracy 
and W. Sim. As both these gentlemen are 
professionals, class No. 68 plainly should 
not be in the amateur section. Secretary 
Youell informs us that about two weeks 
before the Newport Show Mr. Fairbanks 
decided to place his prizes in the Open 
Class and this accounts for the apparent 
error in the list of awards as given. 


The adjourned meeting of the Gladiolus 
Society of Ohio will be held in connectio.: 
with the Flower Show of the Cleveland 
Floral Societies on Friday, Nov. 12, at the 
call of the president. Election of officers, 
naming time and place for the next 
Flower Show, and other matters of im- 
portance are to be disposed of at this 
meeting, and every member is urged to 
be present. 


WILbur A. CuristTy, Sec. and Treas. 
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Do Gladioli Deteriorate ? 
Most emphatically, they do. It is not 
necessary to go into much detail nor to 
be very specific to prove this to the ex- 
perienced observer. In my own experi- 
ence of a lifetime with the Gladiolus, I 
have seen many varieties deteriorate and 
even beyond recognition almost. This is 
a fact even when most favorably treated 
in every respect, including care in grow- 
ing, storage, etc. No doubt what is often 
considered as deterioration is only lack of 
careful handling and growing. Yet, aside 
from this, the lessening vitality, decrease 
of size of blooms and change of colors, 
etc., cannot all be attributed to weak- 
ened effects from disease nor to variable 
seasonal conditions. 

About eight years ago we were increas- 
ing an unusually fine, new white variety 
until we had several bushels in all sizes 
of it when, one rather unfavorable season, 
its blooms were noticeably inferior in both 
size and color. My experience taught 
me that the variety was doomed to failure 
but on account of an unfavorable season 
and the fact that it still produced a splen- 
did corm and abundant cormlets, and also 
to make it another “test case,” I reserved 
the stock (or rather a part of it) and 
planted it again for at least four years. 
Even under various favorable conditions 


the results were continuously disappoint- 
ing. 

However, deterioration is no special 
fault of the Gladiolus. Not all varieties 
are alike affected, and many other flowers 
and vegetables are likewise afflicted. I 
will only mention two very generally 
known subjects, viz: Carnations and pota- 
toes. It is perhaps well that we find 
Gladioli not all reliably “fixed” in char- 
acter, in order that still new and even 
continually improved varieties may also 
find room and popular favor. The almost 
endless varieties of form and color com- 
binations yet to come afford great pleasure 
and stimulus to the originator, as well as 
enjoyment and profit to the public in 
general. A. E. KUNDERD. 


Can National Societies 
Hold their Members? 


Under the above title we have read an 
article in the Florists’ Exchange which is 
very pertinent indeed and a question 
which has come up to many members of 
national organizations. Any society which 
holdsits memibersin all parts of the Union 
has a difficult problem, and we might 
even suggest that it is well nigh an im- 
possibie one. 

A society which attempts to satisfy a 
national membership is more than likely 
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to get into the hands of a ring controlled 
- in one section of the country and, there- 
fore, members residing elsewhere are 
likely to lose interest and the society as a 
national organization is not representative 
and a failure to that extent. Unless na- 
tional societies hold their meetings at 
widely separated points central to their 
membership, and likewise their flower 
shows, they certainly cannot expect to in- 
fluence and interest their members. An 
organization which holds its flower shows 
only in the East, for instance, cannot ex- 
pect to retain the co-operation of its 
Western members. The problem is a 
difficult one and we do not offer a solution 
but simply state a fact. The publishing 
of a periodical or annual by the society 
is of doubtful utility when the particular 
subject which the society aims to pro- 
mote is already more fully covered by 
publications issued monthly or oftener. 

How the national societies can hold 
their members is a question that the 
officers and active members of the socie- 
ties will need to wrestle with, but cer- 
tainly they will need to handle it in a 
different way than it has already been 
handled if a favorable solution is to be 
found. 

MADISON COOPER. 


The tendency for some growers, both 
amateur and professional, to condemn 
varieties of Gladioli on one year’s trial 
only is certainly wrong. In conversation 
recently with one of the most experienced 
commercial growers he stated that a va- 
riety could not be properly judged until 
it had been grown for three successive 
seasons, and this suggestion should be 
carefully remembered by those who are 
inclined to condemn without sufficient 
trial. Unfavorable climatic or local cul- 
tural conditions might account for failure 
to perform properly the first year a variety 
was tested. On the other hand, condi- 
tions for growing may be more favorable 
the first year and after growing for two 
or three years results might be quite dif- 
ferent. Don’t be in too much of a hurry 
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to accept or reject any particular variety 
as one of your standards until you have 
time to judge it. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store reports that the 
digging of Gladiolus corms has begun in 
the west and that while high and dry 
land is showing a good yield, yet soil that 
is low and inclined to retain mwisture is 
not producing more than two-thirds of 
the crop that it should. Certain parts of 
the east report the same result, and as 
many sections have been literally flooded 
with rain this year, it is probable that the 
production of corms may be seriously cut 
down. If this is the case, and if the Hol- 
land growers will not have as much stock 
as last year, as reported, it is probable 
that better prices may be realized by 
those who make a business of growing 
for market. 





A single shortened spike of Gladiolus. Furopa. 





— 








WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


AUDITING TE GLADIOLUS EXHIBIT—DO 
GLADIOLI SPORT ? 

The varieties of Giadioli, like Sweet 
Peas, are confusing to the novice, and 
would not an audit of the exhibits at both 
the American and English shows be in- 
teresting to all your readers ? 

The new recruit is apt to give up the 
cultivation of the Gladiolus or any other 
flower, on account of the number of “new” 
varieties brought forward each year, 
which, on trial, too often turn out to be 
“new” only in name. It is also difficult 
to select from a desaription in a catalog. 
How many catalogs give the same variety 
as the very best white, red, or yellow? 
However anxious we may be to select our 
varieties from growing specimens it is, to 
the majority, impossible. It is here where 
the audit might be useful. 

May I quote from the Sweet Pea So- 
ciety’s Annual for 1914? 


GENERAL AUDIT. 











Variety 
Hercules " 
Thomas Stevenson ----.....-- 
R. F. Felton .--- 
Mrs. W. C. Breadmore ---- ---- 
Sunproof Crimson --.--...--- 
OO 
Mrs. Cuthbertson ..--..-. ..-- 


Times 

Shown 
72 
68 
64 
56 
56 
54 
44 
40 
40 
Raver Beewty .............-. 38 
Elfrida Pearson - es 37 
RR peek ens capes engl 
Cream (Dobbie’s) ........--- 34 
Pe ee witsad- a 
Rosabelle - 33 
White Queen ................ 32 
en «sss, an 
SE ce scc~ nece-ace. ee 
hy ee 27 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes .. .-.-- 26 
Queen of Norway --------.--- 26 
Lavender Geo. Herbert .--. __- 25 
Maud Holmes -.-_- 23 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson - se 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 


ig 
L ady Mi eer 
Bay Games ............... 
Charles Foster .........-. eee 
en fies eee icles 
Ee 
Ee 
Be Be CE ccc cccsacesss 
In a note on the above the Editor 
writes : 
“Hercules sixteenth in the list in 1912 
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heads the list for 1913, and Thomas Stev- 
enson occupies second place for the second 
time. Clara Curtis has fallen from the 
high position held for four years, and 
Mrs. W. C. Breadmore and Elsie Herbert 
are the only varieties that have kept near 
the top, being fourth and sixth respec- 
tively as compared with sixth and third 
positions in the 1912 audit. John Ingram 
keeps a relatively good position consider- 
ing how long it has been in cultivation, 
while Eita Dyke and Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes are still favorites. R. F. Felton, 
twenty-fourth in 1912, has risen ito the 
third place.” 

Having made some progress with the 
audit some steps might be taken with the 
question of color classification. 

At the London Gladiolus Show held on 
the 4th of August (the exhibits, I am 
sorry to say, were very few in number) a 
vase of Baren Joseph Hulot and one of La 
Nuit were in two adjoining exhibits, and 
I asked an exhibitor what difference there 
was in the two flowers. His reply was 
“None.” I must confess that I could see 
no difference from the color point of view, 
but the former was slightly the larger 
flower. I have grown these two flowers, 
and Marie and Negro Prince in the same 
bed and I think they would come under 
the term Too-Much-Alike Varieties. This 
year they flowered in the following order : 
Marie, 28th July; Baron Joseph Huiot, 1st 
August; and La Nuit and Negro Prince, 
2nd August. In the same row as Marie 
was one corm which gave a flower of a 
different shade to all the others. 

This brings up in a mild form the ques- 
tion, “Do Gladioli Sport ?” I have several 
variations in color this year for which I can- 
not account on any other ground. Corms 
will, of course, get mixed, however care- 
ful one may be in the handling of them, 
but when one sees a flower come up un- 
like anything known to have been pianted, 
what is the explanation ? 

Geo. CHURCHER. 





WHEN TO DIG GLADIOLI. 


Not until the tops are ripe. Dig an 
America that has just matured the tip 
bloom, and you find the corm not near 
the normal size and with few bulblets. 
I once had a block of Oriflame of usual 
maturity Sept. lst. I wished to plant 
Peonies in the same place. I dug several 
rows of the Gladioli and dried them off 
carefully. About Nov. Ist I dug the re- 
mainder of the Glads and found the last 
dug corms fully one-third larger and bet- 
ter in every way than those dug before 
maturity. E. 
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PETAL ARRANGEMENT OF GLADIOLI. 


To one who has not given the matter 
previous attention, a little study of the 
arrangement of petals in aGladiolus bloom 
should be of interest. There are six petals 
in two sets of three each, an outer and an 
inner trio. They may be arranged intwo 
different ways: First, with the lower petal 
belonging to the inner trio as in Fig. 1; 
second, with the lower petal belonging to 
the outer trio, as in Fig 2. 


Fig. 1 Fie2 


Especial interest attaches te the blotch- 
ing of those varieties which are blotched. 
With the first arrangement, as in Fig. 1, 
the lower petal has the blotch. With the 
second arrangement the lower petal is 
mostly covered by two of the petals of 
the inner trio. What good te decorate it 
if it cannot be seen? Dame Nature pre- 
fers to decorate one of the inner trio that 
can be seen. But if she should blotch 
only one of the two petals that cover the 
lower petal, the flower would de lop-sided. 
So she blotches both of them, giving us 
some flowers with a single blotch, and 
some with two blotches. However, some 
varieties have blotches on all three of the 
lower petals, but the under petal or petals 
are covered, so that only two blotches or 
one blotch can be seen. 

Some varieties have principally the first 
arrangement, others the serond, while 
others still, as Pendleton, seem to have no 
great preference, and om the same spike 
will be found blooms with one blotch and 
others with two. C. C. MILLER. 





PRIZE WINNING VARIETIES. 


The only thing lacking in the report of 
the Newport Show of the A. (G. S. was the 
omission of the name of the variety to 
receive the first prize in the various 
classes. For instance, Mr. Havemeyer’s 
Open Classes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Jacob Thomann & Son’s No. 8; also the 
prizes offered by the Garden Association 
of Newport. It would add greatly to the 
interest of the growers unable to attend 
to have the names of the winning varie- 


ties. If the editor will make an effort to 
secure the names and give them to us 
in some future number of the magazine, 
Iam sure he will add to our obligation 
for the very interesting magazine we are 
now receiving. GRACE RE SHORE. 





TEN BEST VARIETIES. 


In response to the editor’s request for 
selection of the ten best varieties of Gladi- 
oli I submit the following: 

Niagara, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Mrs. 
Francis King, America, Dawn (Tracy) or 
Taconic, both fine pinks; Baron Hudlot, 
Augusta, Europa, a fine white butt expen- 
sive; Madam Lentoinier, wonderful in 
arranging; Harvard, (Tracy) or George 
Paul (Cowee), Panama. 

For six other varieties I should select 
the following: Attraction, Peacc, Vivid, 
Roselia, Pink Perfection, Loveliness. 

F. M.S 


-_ > 


Is Europa Weak ? 


From a personal experience would say 
that it is betwixt and between. It would 
be overreaching the mark to say that this 
grand variety is a strong grower, but ac- 
climated bulbs with me have produced 
spikes of fair length, all blooming, and of 
foliage not the most vigorous but far 
from weak. How couldthere be anything 
more beautiful than this grand sort, and 
it surely would be a mistake to discard 
Europa, for such tender delicate beauty 
could not be hoped for and possibly would 
be out of place on a four foot spike and 
two inch foliage? The writer has a seed- 
ling of Europa and the only distinguish- 
able difference is in the color of the corm, 
the former a very light yellow ind the 
latter orange. Let us hope that it may 
be even an improvement on Europa. Time 
will tell. JOE COLMAN. 


In response to our request for the 
names of interested people, many of our 
subscribers have sent us names wf Gladi- 
olus growers in their vicinity. ‘We have 
sent sample copies to all of these and we 
are hungry for additional names, so that 
we can give them the same treatment. 
Sample copies bring subscribers and this 
spreads the good work. 


If you have no Gladiolus seed of your 
own for next year’s planting, be sure and 
secure some before the time comes for 
getting it into the ground. Grow from 
seed or you miss a great deal. 
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The Gladiolus; Why and How.* 


HEN your worthy Secretary did me 

the honor to invite me to address 

you I was quite diffident about ac- 
cepting, as I am neither gifted nor ex- 
perienced as a writer or speaker, nor do 
I profess superior knowledge of the sub- 
ject assigned me. However, chancing to 
make inquiry concerning the Society, of 
a good German friend and flower lover, 
he said, “Vell, yes, I pelong to id, but I 
don’t go to de meetings often for dey 
chust talk about neding but Apples.” 
Whereupon | concluded that, even though 
my address might not be conspicuous for 





C. R. HINKLE 


scientific knowledge, diction or eloquence, 
I might at least divert your attention for a 
few minutes from the tedium of “Apples.” 
So I hope to interest you in the sub- 
ject: “The Gladiolus; Why and How.” 
Perhaps you are wondering “why” I 
say “ Gla-di’-o-lus,” and if that is “how” 
it must be pronounced. Let me tell you 
that I often say “Glad-i-o’-lus,” in the way 
our mothers said it, amd if you choose to 
do likewise none but a captious critic may 
object, for it may he pronounced either 
way. The Century Dictionary and the 
* Address by C. R. Hinkle, before the Wisconsin 


State Horticultural Society, at its Annual Con- 
wention, Madison, Wis., December 15, 1914. 


Stardard Dictionary show only the pro- 
nunciation “Gla-di’-o-lus” although the 
Standard, rather queerly and in seeming 
contradiction, shows “Gla-di’-o-lus” as 
the generic name and the word “Giad-i- 
o/-lus,” spelled exactly the same, as a 
specific name, defining it as: “ A plant of 
the genus Gla-di/-o-lus; the corn-flag.” 
But our old friend, Webster’s Interna- 
tional pronounces the word “ Glza-di’-o-lus 
or Glad-i-o’-lus.” The preferred pronunci- 
ation, “Gla-di’-o-lus,” is explained and 
justified by the statement: “The penul- 
timate ‘o’ in this word is short and the 
accent, therefore, as Latin, properly falls 
upon the antepenult, ‘Gla-di’-o-lus,’ as in- 
dicated by most orthoepists. ‘Glad-i-o’- 
lus’ is, however, common in popular or 
colloquial usage.” 

Now. if you care to run this to earth, 
you will find that the difference arises in 
the method used in pronouncing the origi- 
nal Latin. If the “Roman” method is 
used (and the savant will tell you that is 
preferable, ) the “o” is short and you have 
“Gla-di'-o-lus;” if the “English” method 
is used you have “Glad-i-o'-lus.” 

So, there you are! “Pay your money 
and take your choice,” and possibly the 
more money you pay or, perhaps, the 
more money you have, the more you will 
be inclined to say “Gla-di'-o-lus.” I beg 
you, though, to net say “Giadiolas” or 
“Gladiolias” or even “Gladahlias,” as | 
have heard. 

The commercial grower, with labor- 
saving propensity, calls them “Glads” 
and it would seem that this is, in adouble 
sense, a happy name, for the glorious 
beauty of this flower certainly “maketh 
the heart glad.” 

If the rose may be called the “Queen 
of Flowers” then it seems to me we may 
say, with equal propriety, the Gladiolus is 
the “ King of Flowers.” It is a regal and 
majestic flower with a richness and beauty 
of bloom in endless combinations of rain- 
bow colors unequalled in the floral world. 
It is the crowning glory of the gardens 
of royalty and wealth, yet with kingly 
graciousness deigns to lend the splendor 
of its bloom to brighten amd cheer the 
gardens of the lowly. With imperial 
strength it overcomes all obstacles and 
proudly lifts on high its royal banner to 
the sun. 

This regal flower will grow for anyone, 
almost anywhere. It is strong, healthy 
and practically immune from disease and 
attacks of imsects. It has a long season 
of bloom and is unsurpassed as a cut 
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flower, the buds opening up after cutting 
equally as well as if growing ir the garden. 
It is inexpensive and gives rich return in 
wealth of bloom and abundant harvest, 
and of all the flowers I know it is the one 
best adapted to be grown by everybody. 

And that is the “Why” of the Gladiolus. 

The Gladiolus has been known to culti- 
vation for over three hundred years. 
Most of the hundred and fifty species are 
natives of South Africa, some of Tropical 
Africa, Southern Europe and Western 
Asia. Only a few of them are desirable, 
except in the production of hybrids. 

The history of the modern Gladiolus 
dates back only about seventy-five years, 
when there originated a hybrid very su- 

’ perior to the type, which was named the 
Gandavensis, after the Belgian city of 
Ghent, (Gand) where it was produced. 
On coming into public notice this variety 
placed the Gladiolus among the favorite 
garden flowers and it increased rapidly in 
popularity with the introduction of still 
more beautiful and desirable sorts which 
followed, such as the Lemoinei and Nan- 
ceianus, produced by Victor Lemoine, of 
Nancy, France, and the beautiful produc- 
tion of Max Leichtlin, of Baden Baden, 
Germany, which was sold to John Lewis 
Childs of this country, who gave it his 
own name, Childsi, upon placing it upon 
the market. From these and their various 
crosses and hybrids has come the mod- 
ern Gladiolus in all its glory. 

Cross-pollination or fertilization has 
produced many thousands of beautiful 
varieties, in practically all shades and 
combinations of color and forms of mark- 
ing and shading, until it would seem the 
limit had been reached, yet the work of 
the hybridizer goes on and today there 
are hundreds of growers engaged in the 
production of new varieties in countless 
numbers, from among which the best and 
most desirable are saved and put on the 
market. 

In the survival of the fittest there is 
taken into consideration size and sub- 
stance or texture of flower, brilliancy of 
color and beauty of combinations and 
markings of flower, form and number of 
flowers on spike, length of stem and 
spike, strength of constitution and growth 
of plant and reproductive quality. 

The Gladiolus is propagated in three 
ways; by division or increase of the-par- 
ent bulb, by bulblets growing at the base 
of the new bulb, and by seed. The first 
two ways produce blooms like the parent, 
but blooms of seedlings all differ from 
each other. Theoretically, no two are 
alike. From this method of propagation 
the new varieties originate. 


Speaking with strict accuracy,. the 
fleshy subterranean body of the Gladiolus 
is not a bulb, but a corm, and the so- 
called bulbiets are cormels, but the use 
of the term bulb is practically universal 
and I will use it as it would seem pedantic 
to use the other. 

And in this address I will not treat of 
the early-flowering or so-called “ Winter- 
blooming” varieties, which are negligible 
as compared with those of the Summer 
garden. 

The essentials of Gladiolus culture are 
simple. Give full exposure to sun, a soil 
fairly rich, plenty of water and thorough 
cultivation during the growing period. 


SOIL. 


A sandy loam soi! is best for the Gladi- 
olus, but it should be sufficiently firm to 
afford some support to the plant and not 
wash awayinrains. An ideal soil would be 
sod, plowed in the fall, left rough through 
the winter and in spring thoroughly 
worked and pulverized. If not sufficiently 
rich, a potato phosphate or any compiete 
commercial fertilizer may be safely ap- 
plied if worked in when preparing the 
ground, at the rate of five or six hundred 
pounds per acre. Manures may be used 
if well rotted and covered in below the 
planting depth, preferably during the pre- 
ceding fall. If conditions make it incon- 
venient to apply the fertilizer before 
planting, good results may still be obtained 
by preparing a liquid fertilizer from pul- 
verized sheep manure and applying about 
the plant after growth has started. Never 
use fresh stable manure if possible to 
avoid it. In any event use only if ap- 
plied in the preceding fall and allowed to 
lie and leach during the winter. Stiff, 
heavy clay soil should be lightened by 
the addition of humus or sand, so that it 
will couserve moisture. 


PLANTING. 


By planting at intervals of two weeks, 
from the middle of April to the first of 
July, in this latitude, a succession of bloom 
may be had from July first until frost. 
You may risk planting a few a little 
earlier, if in a sunny and protected situa- 
tion, for the early planted ones will be 
slow coming and probably not put in an 
appearance until danger from frost is 
past. And they are not so tender as is 
sometimes thought. I have known sprouts 
several inches high to be caught in a late 
snow, and even frozen slightly, yet come 
through it without damage, producing 
flowers before the end of June. 

If you are planting only a moderate 
quantity, plant the smaller bulbs first, the 

















, 





greater substance of the larger ones per- 
mitting them to be kept longer. (By the 
way, if you get the “Gladiolus Fever” 
that word “moderate” will become very 
elastic.) If planting on an extensive scale 
make plantings at slightly longer intervals 
and let large and small bulbs go together 
as they run at each planting, which will 
give succession of bloom. 

If planting in beds or clusters for orna- 
mental purposes open spaces between 
bulbs may be left in the earlier plantings 
in which others may be planted later, 
providing for succession. Ornamental 
plantings should be in irregular clusters 
to avoid stiffness or formality and appear 
most effective when displayed against a 
background of shrubs or evergreens. 
Planted among Peonies, Larkspurs and 
other early blooming perennials they 
furnish a needed and pleasing succession 
of bloom through the summer and fall. 

Field planting should be in rows twenty 
inches apart, so they may be cultivated 
with the wheel hoe, that preventer of 
gardener’s backzche. In extensive plant- 
ing requiring use of horse cultivator the 
rows should be three feet apart. Plant 
bulbs four or five inches deep, according 
to whether the soil is heavy or light, and 
from four to ten inches apart as place or 
character of planting may make desirable. 
In field planting the space between bulbs 
may be decreased to as little as two or 
three inches if room is limited, and if 
growing for bulb production only, plant 
in double rows. 

Bulblets may be planted quite thickly, 
as many as 300 or 400 to the foot of 
row, so the delicate grass-like shoots may 
unite their strength in pushing through 
to the surface. Plant in flat bottomed 
trenches five or six inches wide, covering 
them a couple of inches deep, then draw- 
ing the soil up in a ridge a couple of 
inches high over the row. This permits 
stirring with a steel rake when the first 
weeds appear, which weeds will do even 
in the best regulated garden, and even 
another raking when the second crop of 
weeds starts growth, without hurting the 
tops of the little plants. This plan of 
ridging up after planting is worth practic- 
ing on large bulbs as well, for by this 
method most of the weeds will be easily 
disposed of and hours of more arduous 
labor saved. Before planting buiblets keep 
them moist awhile, until they show signs 
of germinating, as most all have an ex- 
tremely hard shell covering them and may 
be slow in starting or even refuse to come 
up at all uniess given this preliminary 
assistance. Two years are usually re- 
quired to bring bulblets to blooming size. 
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Growing from seed requires particular 
care. The soil must be good and in the best 
of condition. Plant seed rather thickly, 
after fashion of bulblets, an inch deep. 
Cover, and then after moistening thorough- 
ly, place burlap over them, to conserve 
moisture and prevent crusting. Keep cov- 
ered and moist until growth is well started 
and keep free from weeds. Two years 
are usually required to get blooming bulbs 
from seed. The labor and care given 
seedlings will be forgotten when they ar- 
rive at blooming size and you see for the 
first time new varieties that have never 
before bloomed in anybody’s garden, and 
possibly find among them some of superior 
merit and value. 

CULTIVATING. 

While the Gladiclus does not demand 
petting and will stand neglect with more 
fortitude than almost any other flower it 
responds readily to good treatment and 
well repays care in cultivation. To ac- 
complish best results it is essential that 
the soil be put in good condition before 
planting, that weeds are kept out and 
that the surface be constantly kept loose 
and free from crusting or baking. 

It is also desirable that the tops be pro- 
tected from being broken down by winds, 
particularly after the flower stalk grows 
sufficiently for the buds to attain size and 
weight. Damaged tops means damaged 
bulbs. In small plantings they may be 
staked but in large plantings where that 
is impracticable protection may be af- 
forded by ridging up the soil on each side 
of the row when using the hoe or plow 
so that by the time the stalks get heavy 
they will be braced by six or seven inches 
of earth. This not only serves to support 
the stalk but benefits the bulb by keeping 
it cooler and moister. 

WATERING. 

The dust mulch made by proper stir- 
ring or cultivating of the ground usually 
conserves moisture sufficiently to make 
artificial watering unnecessary except in 
times of protracted dry weather. The 
earlier plantings are not likely to need 
more water than Dame Nature will give 
them, but the drier days of summer may 
cause later plantings to need artificial 
watering. The rule may be water only 
when necessary and then give plenty. Do 
not sprinkle, water copiously. “Soak it 
to them.” Irrigate if possible. Bear in 
mind that cultivation must be resumed 
just as soon as the ground may be worked, 
after each rain or watering. 


CUTTING. 


The object in growing will determine 
manner of cutting the blooms. If growing 








for bulbs only, the flower stem is cut 
as soon as it appears and all leaves left 
to feed and develop the bulb, which de- 
rives much of its sustenance from the 
foliage. If growing flowers for cutting 
then it will be desirable to cut some of 
the leaves with the flower stem. Under- 
stand that the more foliage is cut off the 
more the bulb will be dwarfed. Most 
varieties, however, will furnish a suffi- 
-ciently long stem for cut flower needs 
and still leave from four to six leaves to 
bring the bulb to maturity. Unless seed 
is particularly desired do not allow it to 
form as this will surely exhaust and dwarf 
the bulb. 
HARVESTING AND CURING. 

Three or four weeks after blooming is 
usually sufficient to mature the bulbs, so 
that digging may then be done if circum- 
stances require or they may be left in the 
ground until the first frost comes, after 
which we usually have ideal weather for 
curing. In digging, use a cultivating or 
spading fork. Sink it beside the row so 
that upon prying with it the bulbs will be 
raised in the loosened ground which will 
usually open at the stalks and permit the 
bulbs to be lifted out by the tops and 
the soil cleanly shaken from them. 

Clip the tops off close to the bulbs when 
taken up and allow them to cure by ex- 
posvre in crates to sun and wind fora 
-day or two or several days. Afterward 
remove crates to a dry and airy place, 
safe from frost for a little further curing. 
These crates should be not more than four 
inches deep and should have ventilated 
bottoms, preferably of No. 6 screen wire, 
which will prevent the loss or mixture of 
the bylblets. In two or three weeks it 
will be found that the old bulbs can be 
most easily and readily removed. This 
operation usually takes with it the first or 
outer husk or fibrous sheath that covers 
the bulb, leaving it in a clean, silky, attrac- 
tive condition. Do not remove the rest of 
the coverings but leave them for protec- 
tion of bulb. At this time the bulblets 
may be separated from the bulbs and old 
roots. The old bulbs and roots also ad- 
here tenaciously when first taken up but 
as the curing nears completion they may 
be pushed off with a very minimum of 
effort. 

STORING. 

Put buibs in crates and rack them up 
in such manner as to allow circulation of 
air. Store in cellar or other frostproof 
place where the temperature is uniform 
and around forty to forty-five degrees. 
Small quantities may be put in paper 
bags. Keep dark, if practicable. To- 
ward spring examine, and if found sprout- 
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ing, lower the temperature, if possible, 
and turn them at intervais. Bulblets 
should be stored in boxes or bags, with a 
small quantity of soil, so that they may 


enot dry out too much and harden their 


shells. 

And that isthe “How” of the Gladiolus. 

Those whe wish to know more of this 
most desirable flower which is so well 
worth knowing should read the only book 
on the subject, “The Gladiolus,” by Mr. 
Matthew Crawford, the “Dean” of the 
Gladiolus school in America, and Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet, and subscribe for THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, a most in- 
teresting and helpful monthly magazine, 
published at a small price by Mr. Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

The Gladiolus is the flower for every- 
body; I wish that everybody would grow 
it. To see it excites admiration; to grow 
it excites enthusiasm. The King of Flow- 
ers is the Glorious Gladiolus. 

A teacher required her children to write 
what we used tocall a “composition ” but 
which is now called a “theme.” She said: 
“Do not indulge in flights of fancy, or 
copy the writings of others; simply say 
what is in you.” The production of one 
youngster was: “Teacher says not rite 
any flites of fancy but just tell what is in 
us. In me there is my stummick, lungs, 
heart, two cookies, two apples and my 
dinner.” 

I have endeavored to tell you “ what is 
in me” about the Gladiolus. 

But do you observe that even I do not 
seem to be able to make a talk on another 
subject before this Society without re- 
ferring to “apples?” 





Practically all Gladiolus corms are 
doubtless in storage by the time this issue 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
reaches our readers. If there are any 
belated ones, there is most always a time 
in November when there is no frost in 
= ground and Gladiolus corms may be 

ug. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





“WE are the originators of Princepine and Ow 
the other choice varieties in quantity.’ Send 
list for quotations on qanting. stock or large 
bulbs. veere only. RCHHOFF C 
Pembroke, 


Your DOLLAR will buy more here—quality and 
quantity—75 best mixed Gladioli, $1.00 prepaid. 
All kinds of high grade seeds, greenhouse poe. 
patting dirt, labels, etc. One quart mixed bulb- 
cts, $1.00 prepaid. Gladiolus seed, per 100, l5c. 
PAUL L. WARD, Hillsdale, Mich. Plant Specialist 



































If you are a professional, commercial, or 














grower, you will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
based on scientific, practical experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well 
known authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests of the leading topics appearing in American 
and European horticultural journals are regularly 
pulienet in the Chronicle. 

he Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
. $1.50 a 
THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildfiowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


List on application, also Wholesale list 
for growers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 




















RIVERBANK 
GARDENS 


| That the quality of my stock is of 
| the best is proved by the results at 
Newport where the competition 
was hottest. 


That the prices are right is easily 
| proved by looking through 


MY CATALOG 


If you haven’t a copy, send for it 


IT’S FREE 


AND A POSTAL WILL GET IT. 


| Contains the best novelties and 
standard varieties grown by me. 


Raymond W. Swett 


| 
| Saxonville, Mass. 

















M. F. WRIGHT 
Gladiolus Grower 


1906 Smith St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Rynveld Brothers 


Wholesale Bulb-Growers and Exporters 
Gladioli a specialty 
Lisse (Holland) 


New York address, 44 Whitehall St. 














Buy a Hundred 


‘Midland Mixture 
$1.00 


| These corms are field pick- 
| ups and contain all of the 
varieties of Gladioli 
we grow. 


Gardens of Avon 
BOX 25 


Avon, lowa 


Write us for the catalog of Gladioli 
to be issued about January Ist. 




















FTER almost a quarter century of scientific study and 
production of Gladioli, we now have perhaps the largest 
collection of ali new varieties in the world. All are of our 

own production, and embrace the first scientifically “created” 
ruffled strains, now coming in many forms and thousands 
of color combinations. The first of these introduced was 
“Kunderdi Glory,” now grown all around the world. Soon 
after we sold The W. W. Rawson Co. our famous variety “Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton.” In 1910, Mr. Montague Chamberlain of 
Boston bought 300 varieties, originated and grown separately 
by us, and which contain such well known sorts as “Mrs. 
Montague Chamberlain,” “Raja,” “Mrs. G. W. Moulton,” “Mary 
Fennell,” “Daisy Rand” and many others. A fine collection 
including “Ida Van,” “Rosebud,” etc. was later sold to Mr. M. 
F. Wright of Ft. Wayne, Ind. “Gaiety” and “Fairie” to The 
Cushman Gladiolus Co. of Sylvania, O., and a famed variety, 
“Mrs. W. E. Fryer” to Mr. W. E. Fryer. of Mancorville, Minn. 


Mr. Clark W. Brown of Ashland, Mass., bought our “Mon- 
golian” and “A. W. Clifford.” Three years ago we sold to Mr. L. 
Merton Gage of Natick, Mass., the main stock of “Mrs. Dr. 
Norton,” which was overwhelmingly awarded first honors for 
the best new variety shown last August at the American 
Gladiolus Society’s convention at Newport. Several years ago 
Vaughans Seed Store bought from us the variety “Chicago 
White,” and recently we sold to E. P. Bonvallett & Co. of 
Wichert, IIl., the magnificent pink variety ‘‘Myrtle.” 


The above is only a small portion of the kinds which were 
produced on our grounds, as space will not allow us to 
enumerate more here. 


Many of the varieties can now be had from seedsmen and 
Gladiolus specialists, and many of them have received first-class 
Certificates, Silver Medals and awards from The Mass. Hort. 
Soc’y., The American Gladiolus Soc’y., etc., etc. 


A fine collection of the best of our productions, and others now 
offered for the first time, will be found in 


Our 1916 Catalogue 
Send for Free Copy 


Handsomely illustrated. Contains the best and most reliable 
cultural notes, etc., and lists of the newest and finest Gladioli 


ever produced—as say many of our customers, some of whose 
testimonials we give. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 























GOLDEN KING 


was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated description see October 1914 number Modern Gladiolus Grower. ) 





We are growing a fine stock of many of the best new 
varieties for next season’s trade. 


Descriptive retail list free to all. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, lowa 





























I wish to call the attention of THE 


CATALOGUE TRADE to some 
ventu y of my specialties: 


you will depend on Cracker Jack 
. Minnesota 
Childs The New Blue Hybrids 
for superior I have also a fine lot of 
e e America, Mrs. King, Glory 
of Holland, Halley, Lily 
Glaciol Lehman, Independence, 
Baron Hulot, Augusta, 
Europa and all the leading 
then it will be better sorts and mixtures. . 
for you and us. phy fF A oy TN 


Specially liberal terms to those who will 
order so early that I can ship directly from 
the fields and save storage. 


JOHNLEWISCHILDS,Inc. | | co. weoctrurs 
Flowerfeld, Long Island, N.Y. Independence - - Iowa 
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METZNER’S 


Grand Prize Gladioli 


The magnet of the Exposition 
Grounds. New Giant Strain in 
endless colors. Awarded a 


“ Grand Prize” 


The Highest Testimonial given 
at the Exposition. 


Other special medals for named 
varieties. Spikes 5 to 7 feet tall. 
Flowers 4 to 7 inches in diameter; 
5 to 18 perfect flowers open at one 
time; about thirty flowers on spike 


Limited quantity of 


Corms and Seed for Sale 


Corms (hard) $1.00, $2.50, $5.00, $10 per 
hundred. Seed—Trade packet, $1.00 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY, 
Mountain View, Calif. 
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Ceeeeeenenensensnenmnnninninemell 


Gladioli F 
Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 
ties originated here, and now widely 

known, are the following : 
America Orient Maple shade 
Klondyke Rose Queen —_Royaiiy 
Victory Golden Queen  Beacen-Fire 
Ophir  _Delicatissima Ashes of Roses 


I offer all of the above and many others, 

including Golden Measure, the great 

new English Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Treasurer Glad. Soc. of Ohie 


315 N. Tod Ave., Warren, Ohio 

















Bidwell & Fobes 


Growers of American 


Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quaiity. 


Kinsman 


= Ohbio 






































WE 


OGUAUOULAVENOONGAUOGGOOOOAOUGOOOOOUOOOGOONGAOEOOOOOOOROOOUNEOOEONOONEAUOGSOONOOOUOOOUOGAOEOOOGOOOOUGOOUGSOOUONOOUOOOUNOOUNENOUEOOOGOODOOOGEEOODSOOOO NOOO: 


GLADIOLI 


LTHOUGH we have grown Gla- 
dioli for more than a quarter 

of a century we have exhibited the 
blooms only at two flower shows: 
At the Gladiolus Society of Ohio, 
1913, where we won the greatest 
number cf premiums of any one ex- 
hibitor and carrying off the highest 


prize, the Coleman Silver Cup for 
Best New Seedling, and again 
in 1915 when we were awarded the 
Ohio Horticultural Society Silver 
Cup for Best Display and again 
the highest prize for Best 
New Seedlings, also many other 
awards, Certificates of Merit, etc. 


You will want some of these as well as the choice Standards. Wholesale 


list ready now. Retail list ready in December. 


Drop us a card with your 


name and address written plainly, and specifying which list you desire. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County 


WAYLAND, OHIO 


LUNAUUNANUUNGADENOOOGAOEGNDUGAUUNGGSUEGGOUEGNAAPANUAGOUAGAONONDUOONDOGGUOGOGUOGUOUGEOOUNNAUOGOOOOGU OOO GAOUEOUOONOUOONEE 











THE PERKINS-KING CO. 


West Mentor, Ohio 
Growers of 


High Grade Gladioli 


NIAGARA PANAMA AMERICA 


and many other fine varieties 




















“September 23, 1915 


MEssRS. MUNSELL & HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—* * * * “You have a wonderful flower, indeed, in 
Hazel Harvey. It is about the most beautiful red I have ever 
seen, and blends so well with about everything else. 
effective with the whites or with Schwaben” * * * 


Very truly, 


* * * * 





It is especially 
ca 


**+ * 
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GLADIOLI 


I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send yor Wholesale or Retail List. 
E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 














W. W. Wilmore, Jr., Wheatridge, Denver, Zolo. | 
Grower of Selected Warieties of 
Gladioli 


Irrigation grown, strongest and best for forcing or cut flowers. 
Send for wholesale list now ready. 






















The Garden Magazine 


If you are growing flowers or vegetables for pleasure or profit 
The Garden Magazine will be of service to you. If you are 
not now a reader, or if you do not know The Garden Magazine, 
we will gladly send a sample copy of the current issue. Mention The 
Modern Gladiolus Grower, and address 


The Garden Magazine - Garden City, N.Y. 
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Now it is Time to Contract for 
! Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. 
in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protects 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 
American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 


00 00€ 


They flower 
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Not only my 
Classy List--- 


representing the BEST 
in GLADIOLI, but the 
BED-ROCK prices will 
appeal to you. Sit 
down this evening and 
write your address on 
a postal—you will hear 
from us post-haste. 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Lexington - - = Ohbio 

















Ai Newport I was awarded the 
Gold Medal for 


Best Collection 
Kunderd 


Varieties 
both plain and ruffied petals. 


I showed at that time twenty-two 
varieties. I am growing many others 
and can supply most of Kunderd’s 
varieties at prices as low as any. 


If you wish to grow your own 
stock from bulblets look up my 
advertisement in the October issue 
of this magazine. I have many 
other kinds not listed there in 
small quantities. Write me. 


A new illustrated catalog will be ready 
soon. Do you want one? 


Clark W. Brown 
Ashland - - - - Mass. 



































PINK PROGRESSION 


Flowers from bulblets planted April Flowers from bulblets planted April 
1, 1915. Cut August 15, 1915. 13, 1915. Cut July 28, 1915. 


now ready. Drop acard and ask at once 
for a copy which will be mailed direct 
after receipt of application. 


Q= illustrated catalogue of Gladioli is 


It contains ninety of the newest and best 
standard varieties. 


Don’t order before you have seen our 
prices for the autumn of 1915 and 
spring of 1916. 


Firma P. Vos Mz 


Sassenheim, Holland 
























































The Wonderful Gladiolus bse oar 0 


Modesta-—This is the name of a very 
5 ° beautiful butterfly, which this giadiolus re- 


sembles in its coloring, and the remarkable 
manner in which the colors are arranged, 


has been reduced to 25c. each, | Produces an almost perfect reproduction 
| ‘is erfly. n¢ dominant color is a 
$2.50 per dozen, $15.00 per | rich Bordeaux purple, with blotches of 
106 for No. 1 bulbs. Barium yellow on the lower petals and the 
upper petals as smaller blotches that 

utterfly effect. 


Manto rville (Kun der d ) give the flowers the ee 


Venice—A dainty and distinct new color for 
the gladiolus. Venetian pink; the lower 


i tals havi blotch of sul i 
A ruffled yellow Gladiolus. Not Beped white hearted Ver tee dower 
large tinted yellow. 


25c. each, $2.50 per dozen. 





ing, and one of the earliest to bloom. 
25c. each 
Wellesley—A very yn | lilac pink; the 
two lower petals of a soft primrose with 


The above gladiolus bulbsare sent prepaid. | Novelty “a a 25c. each 





A full line of Shrubs, Plants and New Catalog ready in December containing the novelt:es 
|. Bulbs. Both wholesale and re- ot merit and the best of the standard varieties. 


tail. Write for catalog. 
| Willis E. Fryer — os oo 
| eee - = Minn. | Natick - - - - Massachusetts 


ino 


























g Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 
mail order trade, we ca General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notable named kinds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 






















“Mrs. Frank Pendleton” 


The demand for bulbs of this popular variety will far exceed 
the supply. Place your order now. Prices quoted are very 
low and my stock is the best ever. 














PRICES a rs « Winner of Awards 


and Prizes at Bos- 








Each - - 15c. 
Four - - 50Oc. 
Dozen- $1.50 
100 - - $7.50 
Post. prepaid. 


ton, Worcester, 
Rochester, New 
York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, London, 
etc. 


Special Offer to Growers and the Trade 


I will quote prices per 1000 on small bulbs and bulblets so low 
that all can stock up with this beautiful variety. Cut bloomssell 


for double the price of the old florist sorts. 


Send for free catalog of varieties grown at 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 


S. E. Spencer, Prop., Lexington St., WOBURN, MASS. 























